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SEASONING FBOM ANALOGY AT ZUNI 

By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 
NEW YQBK CITY 

EXCEPT in the most scrupulous scientific circles this type of 
thinking is prevalent and perhaps it is invidious to particularize 
its products in any given community. But during a recent visit to the 
Southwest I was so freshly impressed by the way pueblo life may be 
colored by such reasoning I am tempted to describe it in the setting 
presented to me, the daily life of the Zuni and their life at times of 
individual crisis. 

On the west side of Towa Yalene or Corn Mountain, the side facing 
the pueblo about three miles away, stands a great semi-detached, pin- 
nacle rock, Akaipa, "Wide Rock, the Zuni call it. Part of it from a 
certain angle would seem to represent a man followed by a woman with 
a child on her back. In one of the Zuni myths the pinnacles represent 
the five children of the boy and girl once thrown in sacrifice off the top 
of the mesa into the mounting flood below. But whether from its con- 
formation or the tradition attaching to it, either way by a process of 
analogy, the rock has become the gaol of phallic pilgrimage. Picto- 
graphs of the organs of reproduction are cut upon it in several places, 
thanks to more reasoning by analogy, and prayer plumes are planted in 
one of its secluded turns. Paces are cut on the plume sticks and on the 
stick for a boy a bit of turquoise blue is painted — in Zuni classification 
the turquoise is male. 

There is another phallic shrine not on but near the great mesa and 
again its magic is based on analogy. It is a hollow loop of piled up 
stones, open at one end — the asha or vulva no doubt, and, completing 
the symbol, half -buried, into the interior projects a longish stone. 
Prom this stone a bit is chipped and powdered and given in water to 
the would-be mother of a girl. 

A would-be mother, one whose children have died, has still another 
method of imitative magic at her disposal. Every four years the Zuni 
go Tabbit hunting with their gods, i. e., with the masked figures who 
personate their divinities. Foremost in the hunt is the figure of the 
Chakwena ohya, the Chakwena woman. Before the hunt the blood 
of a rabbit has been rubbed on her legs and in the hunt she must 
take a straight line through whatever plants are in her course that the 
blood may be wiped off on them, thereby ensuring fertility alike to 
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rabbits and to the women of Zuni. Rabbits are prolific and their 
young vigorous, hence, you understand, the connection. But an even 
more intimate association may be made between the Chakwena and 
the would-be fruitful woman. After the hunt the Chakwena retires 
to one of the sacred club-houses, the Hekiapa kimtsine, himtsine of 
the nadir, and there for four days she lies in on the conventional child- 
birth sand-bed. During this confinement the would-be mother looks 
after her. An ear of corn represents the infant. 

In beliefs about twins reasoning by analogy plays a part. Unless 
a woman wish to conceive twins she should not eat at the same meal 
venison and beef or venison and mutton. Besides, as deer, you see, 
bear twins, the woman who eats a piece of the wafer bread that has been 
taken on a hunt to be sacrificed to the deer, that woman will certainly 
bear twins — unless the bread has been passed four times around the 
rung of her house ladder. 1 

Would she give birth to a girl no man must be present in the house 
during her labor. As girl babies are much desired in Zuni this belief 
is probably one of the reasons the resident American physician, a man, 
has no obstetrical cases among the Zuni. The last child of my Zuni 
hostess, a Cherokee married to a Zuni, was a boy. She had wanted a 
girl. " But you should not have had in the American doctor then," her 
Zuni friends had said to her, "nor the children's father." 

Pregnancy lends itself generously among the Zuni as elsewhere to 
analogy. No pregnant woman would look upon a corpse, her child 
would be still-born or born living would soon pine away. A pregnant 
woman is told too not to stand at windows, at delivery the child too 
would stay still before the prospect of the outer world; nor should she 
eat pinon nut, a rather greasy nut, as the child's head would be covered 
with grease, delaying its delivery. On the other hand to hasten par- 
turition, one woman told me, a woman in labor should eat a bean — 
beans grow up quickly. 2 

Albinoism is caused, it is believed, by injudicious eating, by eating 
the white leaf within the husk of the corn, before conception if it is the 
father who eats, after it, if it is the mother. Pimples on the infant's 
face are caused during pregnancy by the mother sprinkling bran on the 
floor of her oven — a Zuni method of testing for temperature. Birth 
marks or deformities of one kind or another are also caused by care- 

i In this diseharming act I suspect some analogy, but I fail to clearly dis- 
tinguish it. 

2 To the Hopi woman a bit of weasel is given to eat — weasels go quickly 
through a hole. On the wrist of her infant Son a Hopi ties a H-mo-nwh, a 
very swift running insect — -to make the boy a good runner. (Owens, J. GK, 
"Natal Ceremonies of the Hopi Indians," pp. 165, 173. J. Amer. Ethn. and 
Archeol., II. (1892).) 
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lessness on the part of one parent or the other before the birth of the 
afflicted child. The carelessness may be in connection with some cere- 
monial or with some animal. Some feature of the ceremonial would 
seem to-be "caught" by the child. A member of the Eewekwe Fra- 
ternity told me, for example, that his son was marked at birth with the 
print of an entrail across chest and forehead. It was to have been ex- 
pected, for during his wife's pregnancy had he not taken part in his 
fraternity's ceremonial, a ceremonial peculiarly concerned with animal 
entrails ? 

Hunting is taboo an expectant father, lest his child suffer in some 
way analogous with that his quarry suffers. Were a rabbit or a prairie 
dog shot in the eye or wounded in the leg, the child would be born 
blind or lame. The head of one little girl I knew was a bit flattened 
on one side, because, they said, her father had gone prairie-dog shooting 
before she was born and he always shot his prairie-dogs in the head. 
The jaw of a kinsman of this child was malformed, under size and 
twisted to one side. One of his parents had perhaps broken the jaw of 
a sheep, it was said, before his birth. A baby that cries all the time is 
supposed to have pain in its back and this is caused by his father having 
overdriven his horses, his whip presumably to their backs, before the 
birth of the child. But the greatest casualty to which a man may sub- 
ject his unborn offspring comes of killing a snake. The child will be 
marked like a snake, oh ye shades of Elsie Venner ! — and die. 

Were a child slow in teething, a man who had been bitten by a 
rattlesnake would be called in. He would rub the gums of the infant 
and dentition would follow — rattlers, one is told, have two teeth. It 
would not do to use a comb on a baby's head; for its teeth would come 
in brittle and spaced wide, like the teeth of a comb. 

That a baby may not cry too much during its infancy, soon after 
birth its attendant holds her hand over its mouth. A wakeful baby 
is charmed to sleep by a feather under its pillow. It is the feather of 
the mewichokwe, a bird that sleeps much of the time. 8 This feather 
was once used too for obvious reasons in war magic. When preliminary 
to an attack upon their hereditary enemy, the Navaho, the Priest of 
the Bow crept at night into the Navaho encampment, he would bury 
there a prayer plume, a stick with six feathers, the feathers of the 
four birds sacred to the gods of war, the eagle, the duck, the hawk, the, 
in Zuiii, tsililigo. 4. The fifth feather is that of the aahe (named from 

s Among the Hopi the leaves of a plant named for the bat are used. 
(Hough, W., "The Hopi," p. 58. Cedar Eapids, 1915.) 

4 The "dancing" bird I used to call it from its conspicuous flights at 
dawn. After a brief sail through the air it stops short and for a few moments 
in just the same spot it works its wings even more vigorously than a dancer his 
legs. That is its dance, say the Zuiii. Whether from this analogy or not the 
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its call), a fool bird as we would say, a bird which flutters' about with- 
out a purpose, irresponsibly, so to speak. The sixth feather is that of 
the mewichokwe. A mewichokwe feather in their midst, the enemy is 
naturally drowsy and off guard and the next morning when they do 
wake up they lose their heads like the adke and go wandering about, 
aimless and weaponless, easy victims to the ambushed Zuni. 

Prom the soporific functions of a bird I pass to the detective func- 
tions of a deer. The wife of a man out hunting is supposed to "stay 
still," not to leave the house except at noon time to fetch water. On 
the way to the well she will sprinkle the sacred meal. It is the time 
when her hunting spouse will be thirsty, and when the deer will begin 
to move about. If that afternoon the hunter is successful, he knows 
his home-staying wife is properly devoted to him. If he is unsuccess- 
ful, he suspects her of gadding about. Of worse things even he will 
suspect her if he see a buck and a doe together and the buck mounting 
the doe. It is the way the deer take to " tell " him what is happening 
at home. He has then to kill the deer and take out their hearts. On 
his return home he will find both his wife and her lover sick. And 
unless he rub them with deer heart mixed with meal, the woman with 
the heart of the doe, the man with that of the buck, they will die. 

The dead are buried with their head to the East, ready to arise, one 
informant suggested, facing Kothluwala, the Sacred Lake to which they 
are to journey, a journey sixty-five miles to the west of Zufii. People 
will not sleep with their heads to the Bast. And a child who falls 
asleep careless of its position will be asked, "Why do you want to sleep 
like a dead person ? " 

longish tail feathers of this bird are much prized for prayer plumes. A little 
fellow in my household caught a tsililigo in a hair trap one morning and 
straightway he had out the tail feathers from the still living bird and had 
carried them to his grandfather. 



